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PEASANT I was born," Millet 
once said, "and a peasant I will 
die. I will say what I feel and 
paint things as I see them." In 
these words he sums up, perhaps more viv- 
idly than anywhere else, his artistic creed 
and his apology of life. Few men have 
exhibited greater singleness of aim and 
greater tenacity of purpose than this sim- 
ple Norman peasant. He truly devoted his 
life to celebrating the labor of cottage and 
field, to dramatizing the ever- vivid cycle 
of Man and the Seasons, to portraying the 
life of toil in all its grand and epic essen- 
tials. From childhood on it seemed as if 
he were fitting himself for his task. Thus 
Millet described his earliest recollections: 
"I remember being awakened one morn- 
ing by voices in the room where I slept. 
There was a whizzing sound which made 
itself heard between the voices now and 
then. It was the sound of spinning wheels 
and the voices were those of women spin- 
ning and carding wool. The dust of the 
room danced in a ray of sunshine which 
shone through the high narrow window 
which lighted the room. This is the oldest 
of all my memories. I must have been very 
little when I received that impression, and 
it was a long time before I became con- 
scious of any more distinct images. I re- 
member only confused impressions, such as 
the sound of steps coming and going in 
the house, the cackle of geese in the yard, 
the crowing of the cock, the swing of the 
flail in the barn, and similar noises which 
fell on my ears constantly and produced no 
particular emotion." 

It was amid such scenes and under such 
influence that Jean-Frangois grew up and 
matured, until finally his father and more 
especially his grandmother, Louise Ju- 
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melin, seeing his talent, dedicated him, nay 
almost consecrated him to the service of 
art. And so he went to Paris for years of 
study and privation. 

Afterwards, when he went to Barbizon 
to live, he made a conscious deliberate 
choice, renouncing once for all the artifici- 
alities of Paris and settling down to the 
simple monotony of the common life. But 
it must not be assumed that be did this 
from boorishness or lack of culture. The 
man who read and appreciated Homer, 
Theocritus, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and who tbumbed over his Vulgate and his 
Virgil in tbe original, bad a more genuine 
and creative culture than many a college 
professor. At Barbizon he again took up 
the threads where they had been broken off 
in Normandy: he reinforced the impres- 
sions of his work-a-day youth, and reinter- 
preted, by daily practice and contempla- 
tion, the fancies and the feelings he had 
unconsciously absorbed in early childhood. 
Thus did Jean-Francois Millet live the life 
and share the labor of the peasants he im- 
mortalized. 

What magnificent testimony to these 
fruitful Barbizon years did Millet leave 
behind in his paintings and drawings and 
etchings! Type after type, of which 
Phidias might well be proud, pass by in 
sober array, neither merry nor sad, or else 
sad with a melancholy that was joy to 
Millet. Thus it is that, as we wander about 
the present exhibition, we recognize The 
Fagot Gatherer and The Cooper of the 
drawings, and the Peasants Going to 
Work, The Wool Carder, The Sower, The 
Diggers, The Gleaners— that great com- 
pany of etchings which in their chosen field 
have never been equalled by any master's 
achievement. 

Cakt, Zigeosser. 
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ETCHINGS 

1 Woman Hanging out Clothes, and Other 

Sketches. (DelteilNo. 2) 

Only state. Proof in brown ink on thin Japan 
paper. 

2 Man Leaning on His Spade. (DelteilNo. 3) 

Only state. Proof in brownish ink on old Dutch 
paper. 

"I must not forget one of Millet's smallest etchings, the 
Man Leaning on his Spade, which from its few square 
inches of suggestive lines, seems to convey an impression 
as profound as Michelangelo's Jeremiah in the Sistine 
Chapel." 

R. J. Wickenden, "Jean-Francois Millet." 

3 Two Cows. (DelteilNo. 4.) 

Final state. Proof in black ink on ribbed paper. 

"The only one of the Barbizon masters who really etched 
when he took up the needle was Millet. The moment he 
picked up his etching implements, he realized uncon- 
sciously that he must approach the medium in an entirely 
different manner from any other. This is seen even 
in the half-dozen trial plates to which he first applied 
himself, and which he never even carried to completion." 
H. W. Singer, "Die Moderne Graphik." 

4 Plate of Sketches. (Delteil No. 6) 

Only state. Proof in brownish ink on ribbed pa- 
per. Etched on the back of a plate which bears 
the stamp of M. Juery, 27 Eue de la Huchette, 
Paris. 



5 Men Gathering Sea-weed. (DelteilNo. 8) 

Only state. Proof on Dutch paper. 

"Another, the Men Gathering Sea-weed, at the foot of 
the cliffs of Greville, recalled another impression of his 
childhood." 

J. Cartwright, "Life and Letters of Millet." 
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6 A Woman Sewing. (Delteil No. 9) 

First state, before the blank white space on the 
panel of the box was covered with lines, and before 
additional lines under the irons on the wall. Splen- 
did proof in black ink. 

Prom the collection of Alexis Eouart. Of the 
greatest rarity, probably unique. This is the print 
which Loys Delteil saw when he made his cata- 
logue of Millet's etchings, and upon which he 
based his first state. 

"The Woman Sewing, The Churner, and the Man with 
the Wheelbarrow, all from the year 1855, evince quite 
clearly a real feeling for graphic art. Lines are used 
not too sparingly, to be sure, but still with sufficient 
restraint. The whites of the paper are used to good 
effect. Above all, the master is not enticed into striving 
for the will-o'-the-wisps of painting technique, tonality, 
etc." 

H. W. Singer, "Die Moderne Graphik." 

' A Woman Sewing. (Delteil No. 9) 

Second state, with the work mentioned above, but 
before the plate was bevelled. Beautiful impres- 
sion in brown ink on chine collee. From the Dilla- 
way collection. 

"It was in 1855 that he took up etching seriously, and 
The Woman Sewing and The Churner were done in that 
year. In the former plate the light falls on the figure 
seated in profile, from a window to the right glazed with 
antique diamond-shaped panes." 

R. J. Wickenden, "Jean-Francois Millet." 

8 A Woman Sewing. (Delteil No. 9) 

Third state, with the edges of the plate bevelled 
and with the marks of the vice effaced. Proof in 
brown ink on ribbed paper. 

"La Couseuse, a young woman in a white cap, sitting in 
a chair near a diamond-paned casement, at work on her 
husband's coat, is evidently taken from the drawing 
which the artist made of his wife in 1853." 

J. Cartwright, "Life and Letters of Millet." 

9 The Churner. (Delteil No. 10) 

First state, before the horizontal lines on the floor 
in front of the bench, and before the oblique lines 
to the right of the duster on the wall. Splendid 
luminous proof in black ink on Dutch paper. From 
the collection of Alexis Eouart. Of the greatest 
rarity, probably unique. This is the print which 
Loys Delteil saw when he made his catalogue of 
Millet 's etchings and upon which he based his first 
state. 

"So it is in The Churner and the famous Gleaners. Yet 
with all Millet's human sympathy he never allows it to 
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weaken his pictorial purpose. His etchings are expres- 
sively personal, but they are true to their medium; they 
are works of art." 

M. C. Salaman, "From Rembrandt to Whistler.** 

10 The Churner. (DelteilNo. 10) 

Second state, with additional work mentioned 
above, but before the name and address of Delatre. 
Proof in brownish ink on ribbed French paper. 

"In the plates of Millet and Jacque we see the peasant 
at his daily labors and the woman at her household 
tasks, as in The Churner by Millet, drawn in sober telling 
lines, and evoking by some subtle magic a sense not only 
of the scene before us, but of her surroundings and her 
whole labor-laden life." 

E. H. Richter, "Prints." 

11 The Churner. (Delteil No. 10) 

Third state, with the address of Delatre. Proof in 
black ink on ribbed paper. 

"But, to tell the truth, peasant subjects suit my nature 
best, for I must confess, at the risk of your taking me 
to be a socialist, that the human side is what touches me 
most in art, and that could I only do what I liked, or 
at least attempt to do it, I would paint nothing that was 
not the result of an impression directly received from 
Nature, whether in landscape or in figures." 

Jean-Francois Millet, "Letter to Alfred Sensier." 

12 The Churner. (DelteilNo. 10) 

Also third state, with the address of Delatre. 
Proof in brownish ink on Japan paper. 

13 Man with a Wheelbarrow. (DelteilNo. 11) 

Second state, with the address of Delatre, but be- 
fore the edges of the plate were bevelled. Brilliant 
proof on chine collee. 

"In the Man with a Wheelbarrow the muscular action 
of the arms that bear the weight, and the legs that give 
the propulsion, are so carefully drawn that they could 
not have been rendered more clearly had the figure been 
left without drapery. A critic once remarked that 'Mil- 
let's peasants were too poor to be able to afford cloth 
enough to make creases in their clothes.' Setting aside 
such evidences of poverty, it is certain that Millet never 
allowed clothing to obscure in the least the solid con- 
struction of his figures." 

R. J. Wickenden, "Jean-Francois Millet." 

14 Man with a Wheelbarrow. (DelteilNo.il) 

Third state, with the edges of the plate bevelled, 
and with the partial effacing of Delatre 's address. 
Proof in black ink on papier verddtre. From the 
Dillaway collection. 

"A laborer, in a straw hat and a knitted waist-coat, is 
harrowing a load of manure through a gateway opening 
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from the yard into the orchard. In the background is 
a well, shaded with shrubs and pendent boughs. Beyond 
the orchard gate are bee-hives; fruit trees dip and bend 
over the orchard wall ; and over everything is the sense 
of a hot, still, drowsy summer afternoon." 

W. E. Henley, "Jean-Frangoia Millet." 



15 Man with a Wheelbarrow. (DelteilNo.il) 

Fourth state, with Delatre's address completely 
effaced. Proof in black ink on French ribbed 
paper. 

The subject of this etching, done in 1855, is a 
reminiscence of a motif in Millet 's canvas Le 
Matin au Village. 

16 The Gleaners. (Delteil No. 12) 

First state, before the address of Delatre. Very 
rare. Bold proof in brown ink, from the Seymour 
Haden collection, signed by him in pencil S. E. 

"The scene is a cornfield, in the flat country about Bar- 
bizon. In the background, a study of harvest with 
wheat in ricks and in sheaves, and hovering birds in 
flocks, and a loading wain, and the farmer riding among 
his reapers. To the right, remote among trees, the farm. 
In the foreground, among the crisp new stubble, in the 
full blaze of the implacable sunshine, the three Gleaners 
— an old woman and two young ones. The eldest of the 
band is but slightly stooped, as if she were stiff and 
unable, and her work were painful and hard. The 
others are toiling valiantly. The etching is the author's 
best, and also one of the best of these times. The majestic 
beauty of the landscape, the brilliant atmosphere, the 
dignity and energy, the pathos and mystery expressed in 
these three heroic figures, are not to be paralleled in 
modern graving." 

W. E. Henley, "Jean-Frangoie Millet." 

17 The Gleaners. (Delteil No. 12) 

Second state, with the address of Delatre. Proof 
in warm golden brown on Dutch paper. 

"One of the most perfect of all his pictures — more perfect 
than The Sower on account of qualities of mere painting, 
of color and of the rendering of landscape, of which I 
shall speak later — is The Gleaners. Here one figure is 
not enough to express the continuousness of the move- 
ment; the utmost simplification "will not make you feel, 
as powerfully as he wishes you to feel it, the crawling 
progress, the bending together of back and thighs, the 
groping of worn fingers in the stubble. The line must be 
reinforced and reduplicated and a second figure, almost a 
facsimile of the first, is added. Even this is not enough. 
He adds a third figure, not gathering the ear, but about 
to do so, standing, but stooped forward and bounded by 
one great, almost uninterrupted curve from the peak of 
the cap over her eyes to the heel which half slips out of 
the sabot, and the thing is done. The whole day's work 
is resumed in that one moment. The task has endured 
for hours and will endure till sunset, with only an occa- 
sional break while the back is half-straightened — there is 
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not time to straighten it wholly. It is the triumph of 
significant composition, as The Sower is the triumph of 
significant draughtsmanship." 

Kenyon Cox, "The Art of Millet." 



IS The Gleaners. (DelteilNo. 12) 

Also second state. Proof in lighter brown ink on 
white ribbed paper. 

19 The Diggers. (DelteilNo. 13) 

First state, with Millet's signature in the upper 
right corner. Very rare. Strong proof in brown 
ink on Holland paper. 

"When an action is more complicated and difficult of 
expression, as is that, for instance, of digging, he takes it 
at the beginning and at the end, as in The Spaders, and 
makes you understand everything between. One man is 
doubled over his spade, his whole weight brought to bear 
on the pressing foot which drives the blade into the 
ground. The other, with arms outstretched, gives the 
twisting motion which lets the loosened earth fall where 
it is to lie. Each of these positions is so thoroughly un- 
derstood and so definitely expressed that all the other 
positions of the action are implied in them. You feel the 
recurrent rhythm of the movement and could almost 
count the falling of the clods." 

Kenyon Cox, "The Art of Millet." 

20 The Diggers. (DelteilNo. 13) 

Third state, with the reengraved sky, but before 
the address of Delatre. Vigorous proof in brown 
ink on Dutch paper. 

"And in the vital expansive draughtsmanship one recog- 
nizes always the simple elegance that lends distinction to 
the humblest figure. In the Going to Work we see the 
tillers of the soil going across the sunlit fields to their 
daily toil, as in The Diggers they are actually digging 
up the earth, but, with the force of draughtsmanship 
that realizes for us the heavy monotonous labor of turn- 
ing those sods, there is suggested the pathos of the daily 
drudgery and the unconscious dignity with which it is 
borne." 

M. C. Salaman, "From Rembrandt to Whistler." 

21 The Diggers. (DelteilNo. 13) 

Also third state. Splendid proof in brownish ink 
on chine colUe. From the Harper collection. 

"The scene is again the flat about Barbizon; this time, on 
a piece of waste land, which runs indifferently into roll- 
ing hillock and rough level. In the foreground are two 
men digging; the elder and nearer thrusts in his spade, 
laboriously and strenuously, setting his whole body to the 
stroke, as if the effort were too much for him. The 
younger, altogether at his ease, and superior to his task, 
is emptying his blade of clods just turned; his action is 
large and free, and it is evident that to him endeavor 
comes easily. Their hats and blouses lie on the ground 
hard by. The subject appears to have interested Millet 
9 



very deeply, for he has often dealt with it. It is rich in 
opportunity of the portraiture of gesture; and gesture — 
the sentiment of motion, the process of action — is one of 
the most striking features in his work." 

W. E. Henley, "JeanFrangois Millet." 

22 The Diggers. (DelteilNo. 13) 

Fourth state, with the address of Delatre. Proof 
in black ink on Whatman paper. 

li Tke Diggers appear so actively engaged in their work 
that my son — Jean-Francois — Millet's namesake — said on 
seeing it, 'They are working too fast, they cannot keep 
that pace up very long,' and well may they hasten to 
complete their day's labor, subject to the inexorable law, 
'in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.' " 
R. J. Wickenden, "Jean-Francois Millet." 

23 The Diggers. (DelteilNo. 13) 

Also fourth state. Proof on brownish gray Hol- 
land paper. From the Gilbert and Mary J. Mor- 
gan collections. 

"Brute matter, the earth rises out of the frame-work, 
alive and exuberant. We feel it thick and heavy; through 
its clods and grasses, we feel it running deep and full. 
We breathe the scent of it, we could crumble it between 
our fingers. In most landscape painters the soil is super- 
ficial ; in Millet it is deep." 

J. K. Huysmans, "Certains." 

24 The Diggers. (Delteil No. 13) 

Likewise fourth state. Proof in brownish ink on 
Van Gelder paper. From the Dillaway collection. 

"One may say that everything is beautiful in its own time 
and place, and on the other hand nothing can be beauti- 
ful out of its right place and season. There must be no 
weakening of character. Let Apollo be Apollo and Soc- 
rates remain Socrates. Do not let us try to combine the 
two; they would both lose in the process. Which is the 
handsomest— a straight tree or a crooked tree? The one 
we find in its place." 

Jean-Francois Millet, "Letter to Pelloquet." 

25 The Diggers. (DelteilNo. 13 J 

Also fourth state. Early proof in light tones. 
From the collection of Philippe Burty. 

26 The Diggers. (DelteilNo. 13) 

Also fourth state. Proof in black ink on white 
Holland paper. 

27 The Watchers. (Delteil No. 14) 

Etching on zinc. Proof in black ink on old Dutch 

paper. 

"Then in the same year to which these first essays be- 
long (1855) followed two or three plates of ' remarkable 
completeness as works of art, Tlw Churner ;uid the Wo- 
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man Sewing, In both, strong line work suffices to realize 
a fine treatment of light and shade, a problem which is 
still further developed in The Watchers." 
A. M. Hind, "A. Short History of Etching and Engraving.'* 

28 The Wool Carder. (Delteil No. 15) 

Only state. Superb impression. From the Sey- 
mour Haden collection, signed by him in pencil 
S. H. 

"I remember being awakened one morning by voices in the 
room where I slept. There was a whizzing sound which 
made itself heard between the voices now and then. It 
was the sound of spinning wheels, and the voices were 
those of women spinning and carding wool. The dust in 
the room danced in a ray of sunshine which shone 
through the high narrowed window that lighted the room. 
All this comes back to me as a vague, a very vague, 
dream. If I were asked to recall in the faintest degree 
the faces of those poor spinners, all my efforts would be 
in vain, for although I grew up before they died, I only 
remember their names because I heard them afterwards 
spoken of in my family. One of them was my old great- 
aunt, Jeanne: the other was a spinner by profession who 
often came to the house and was called Colombe Ga- 
mache." 

Jean-Francois Millet, "Recollections of his Early Life." 



29 The Wool Carder. (Delteil No. 15) 

Impression printed in brown ink on Whatman pa- 
per. Early proof from the original Dowdeswell 
exhibition. 

"There is an almost medieval sobriety in the expression of 
the strongly drawn Wool Carder with her scales and 
spinning wheel near by. The subject takes us back to 
the time when these useful occupations gave the name of 
'wife* to the industrious spouse whose province it was to 
provide the clothes and coverings for her family." 

R. J. Wickenden, "Jean-Francois Millet." 

30 The Wool Carder. (Delteil No. 15) 

Proof printed in black ink on papier verddtre. 
Early impression. From the Dillaway collection. 

"It is interesting, too, to note, that with all the difference 
that exists between one of these etchings and the cor- 
responding paintings, there is in each case great similar- 
ity also. The difference is in method — the similarity in 
conception. A born painter has been defined as one 
whose visions of things imagined are as clear and vivid 
as his sight of things perceived. We can all imagine 
scenes and figures, but only the born artist can imagine 
them so distinctly that he is impelled to reproduce them, 
and is able to reproduce them so exactly that we then see 
them just as he had seen them — with their spiritual sug- 
gestiveness as well as their outward form. Certainly such 
words are true of Millet's visions. Unlike as are the two 
figures in execution, the face and attitude and expression 
and general sentiment of the etched Wool-Carder, for 
instance, are almost phenomenally the same as those of 
the painted Wool-Carder. The effect of the picture is 
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very different from the effect of the etching; but the mean- 
ing, the feeling, the spiritual quality, is exactly the same 
in the one and in the other." 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
"Jean-Francois Millet, Painter-Etcher." 

31 The Wool Carder. (Delteil No. 15) 

Beautiful proof in black ink on Japan paper. 

"If it were only a question of my will, I should express 
the type very strongly, the type being to my mind the 
most powerful truth. You are perfectly right in attrib- 
uting to me the intention of doing so." 

Jean-Francois Millet, "Letter to Camille Lemonnier." 

32 The Wool Carder. (Delteil No. 15) 

Proof in brown ink on verger paper. 

33 The Goose Girl. (Delteil No. 16) 

Dry-point. Only state. Proof on Holland paper. 

"Nature itself, as it were, seems scratched into the plate. 
It is done entirely in dry-point, as one may see by the 
peculiar effect of the bur. There is a delightfully fresh 
impressionistic quality about it: it appears as if it had 
been conceived but yesterday." 

Hermann Struck, "Die Eunst des Radierens." 

34 Woman Feeding Her Child. (Delteil No. 17) 

Third state, with the name J. F. Millet 1861, but 
before the words Gazette des Beaux Arts. Brilliant 
proof. From the Henri le Secq des Tournelles 
collection. 

"10 June 1861 — This morning at half past ten Jean- 
Francois Millet, who had made an appointment by letter, 
sought me out at Rue Blanche. We went to Bracque- 
mond's, in order to bite the plate which Millet had en- 
graved after one of his paintings at the Salon, the young 
woman who is feeding her child. The copper was freely 
drawn upon. It was fairly well bitten the first time, but 
they laid another ground and applied acid afresh. As a 
finishing touch Millet got ready to apply two touches of 
acid on the heads of the woman and child. As soon as 
the brush had touched the copper, Bracquemond quickly 
washed off the acid with water. Then we went to Delatre. 
A workman pulled us a few proofs. . . . We had about 
nineteen proofs printed, of which two were retouched. 
Bracquemond then added the signature. Only three im- 
pressions had the remarque sketches at the bottom, the 
printer inking them or leaving them blank at his pleasure. 
I then burnished them out of the plate myself." 

Philippe Burty. 

35 Woman Feeding Her Child. (Delteil No. 17) 

Also third state. Proof in soft browns, from the 
Dillaway collection. 

"His finest plates are surely the Going to Work, and espe- 
cially the Woman Feeding her Child." 

H. W. Singer, "Die Moderne Graphik." 
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36 Woman Feeding Her Child. (DelteilNo. 17) 

Fourth state, with the words Gazette des Beaux 
Arts. Impe. A. Delatre, Paris. Proof in brown 
ink on chine collee. 

Millet '& daughter, Mme. Heymann, and her child, 
served as models for this composition. 

37 Woman Feeding Her Child (DelteilNo. 17) 

Fifth state, with the plate cut down to 186 mm., 
cutting off the inscription Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
etc. Proof in black ink on Dutch paper. 

38 Woman Feeding Her Child. (DelteilNo. 17) 

Also fifth state. Proof in brown ink on chine 
collie. 

39 Shepherdess Knitting. (DelteilNo. 18) 

Only state. Splendid impression in black ink on 
Holland paper. Early proof. From the Dillaway 
collection. 

"The shepherd's calling had a peculiar attraction for Mil- 
let. Its character and sentiment came home to him very 
strongly indeed. His imagination was fascinated by its 
qualities and essentials — the solemn loneliness, the medi- 
tativeness, the calm, the constant and inevitable associa- 
tion with nature. . . . The shepherdess is resting against 
a low mound overgrown with saplings. Her staff is be- 
side her. Her dog, a mysterious and fantastic creature- — 
the Genius of the Fold — is watching hard by the sheep 
that are nibbling about the sunlit plain. Her head is 
dressed in a handkerchief; she wears sabots and short 
petticoats, and is wrapped in a great cloak, with a hood 
swung back over her shoulder; and she is knitting stock- 
ings bravely. In the background are the roofs and ga- 
bles of a village, but the feeling of the composition is one 
of stillness and heat and solitude, and the pathos of an 
unalterable patience." 

W. K. Henley, "Jean-Frangois Millet." 

40 Shepherdess Knitting. (DelteilNo. 18) 

Proof in rich brown ink on Japan paper. 

"This beautiful plate was intended for publication by the 
SociSte' des Aqua-Fortistes (Cadart), but the publisher 
having asked Millet to withdraw the plate, the artist 
ceased to be a member of the society (1862)." 

Alfred Le Brun, "Catalogue of Millet's Etchings." 

41 Shepherdess Knitting. (DelteilNo. 18) 

Proof in warmer tones on old Dutch paper. 

"In the Shepherdess Knitting how deeply she seems 
absorbed in her work, while her faithful dog watches the 
flock seen beyond the sheltering copse, from which several 
sparsely leaved saplings jut out gracefully across the sky 
to relieve the larger masses of the composition." 

R. J. Wickenden, "Jean-Frangois Millet.*' 
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42 Going to Work. (Delteil No. 19) 

Second state, with Millet's signature, but before 
the address of Moureaux and Delatre. Bare. Su- 
perb proof on Holland paper. 

"The time is early morning; the scene, the plain of Bar- 
bizon, with the houses of the village, seen from the rear, 
in the background. In the midde distance to the left is 
a plough, toward which, from the right, a laborer is 
riding his team. In the foreground are a young man 
and a girl, going afield in the fresh, brisk sunshine and 
the happy morning air; she, in her short petticoats and 
sabots, with a kind of grey-beard or stone runlet in one 
hand, and in the other the handle of the basket with 
which she is bonnetted ; he in his blue blouse and tight 
trousers, with wooden shoes and a straw hat, and with a 
fork over his shoulder and a hand in his pocket. It is a 
charming composition, full of light and air and the sense 
of motion, and touched with a certain frank and pleasant 
cheerfulness, which is a quality rare in Millet's work." 
W. E. Henley, "Jean-Frangois Millet." 

43 Going to Work. (Delteil No. 19) 

Also second state. Fine impression on soft Japan 
paper. 

"In looking at these etchings we hardly remember the 
delightful golden tones of the painted Gleaners, the misty 
springtime atmosphere of the Going to Work, or the rich 
and tender scheme of the Wool-Carder. The essence of 
the painter's feeling is here, in these few strokes of black 
on white; and the essence of his feeling is more valuable 
than even the splendid glow of color by means of which he 
enhanced, on canvas, its effect. Had he not been pos- 
sessed of a deep, genuine, and contagious sort of feeling 
— possessed of it above all other modern men — so simple 
a kind of expression as these etchings show, would have 
had little to attract the observer. But had the expression 
been simple merely, and not wise as well, had its very 
simplicity not been the last word of artistic power, intel- 
ligence, and subtility, it would never have conveyed so 
intense and clear a feeling as now it bids us read. Only 
a great artist could have felt as Millet did; only a great 
etcher could have expressed his feeling with the needle 
as he did." 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
"Jean-Frangois Millet, Painter-Etcher." 

44 Going to Work. (Delteil No. 19) 

Third state, with the addresses of Moureaux and 
Delatre. Brilliant proof on Holland paper. 

"Nothing is of account but the fundamental. I try to 
make things seem, not put together by chance and for 
this one occasion, but so that they have an indispensable 
and compulsory connection." 

Jean-Francois Millet, *'Letter to Alfred Sensier." 

45 Going to Work. (Delteil No. 19) 

Fifth state, with the addresses effaced and with 
three dots in the lower right corner. Proof in 
black ink on Holland paper. 
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"The reading of Theocritus shows me every day more 
and more that we are never so truly Greek as when we 
are simply painting our own impressions, no matter 
where we have received them." 

Jean-Francois Millet, "Letter to Chassaing." 

40 Going to Work. (Delteil No. 19) 

Also fifth state. Proof in black ink on Japan 
paper. 

"In his last etchings there is a greater breadth of hand- 
ling and little thought for chiaroscuro, the Shepherdess 
Knitting of 1862, where so much more care is given to 
the quality of the line than in the early plates, being 
followed in 1863 by one of the strongest of all, the Go- 
ing to Work." 

A. M. Hind, "A Short History of 
Etching and Engraving." 

47 Going to Work. (Delteil No. 19) 

Seventh state, with the three dots again effaced. 
Proof on thin Japan paper. 

48 The Spinner. (Delteil No. 20) 

Final state. Proof in brownish ink on Holland 
paper. 

This etching appeared in the volume published 
by M. Lemerre,— ' * Sonnets et Eaux Fortes ' f 
( 1869 ) , and was accompanied by a sonnet by 
Albert Merat. 



LITHOGRAPHS 

49 The Sower. (Delteil No. 22) 

Only state. Proof in black ink on ribbed paper. 
This lithograph, executed in 1851, was done for 
L* Artiste, but this journal never published it. 

"Take, for instance, the earliest of his masterpieces, the 
first great picture by which he marked his emancipation 
and his determination, henceforth, to produce art as he 
understood it without regard to the preferences of others. 
Many of his preliminary drawings and studies exist and 
we can trace, more or less clearly, the process by which 
the final result was arrived at. At first we have merely 
a peasant sowing grain; an every -day incident, truly 
enough observed, but nothing more. Gradually the back- 
ground is cut down, the space restricted, the figure en- 
larged until it fills its frame as a metope of the Parthenon 
is filled. The gesture is ever enlarged and given more 
sweep and majesty, the silhouette is simplified and di- 
vested of all accidental or insignificant detail. A thou- 
sand previous observations are compared and resumed in 
one general and comprehensive formula, and the typical 
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has been evolved from the actual. What generations of 
Greek sculptors did in their slow perfectioning of certain 
fixed types he has done almost at once. We have no 
longer a man sowing, but The Sower, justifying the title 
he instinctively gave it by its air of permanence, of in- 
evitability, of universality. All the significance which 
there is or ever has been for mankind in that primaeval 
action of sowing the seed is crystallized into its necessary 
expression. The thing is done once for all, and need 
never — can never be done again. Has any one else had 
this power since Michelangelo created his 'Adam' V 

Kenyon Cox, "The Art of Millet." 

50 The Sower. (DelteilNo. 22) 

Proof on Japan paper with a violet tinge. 



WOOD-CUTS 

51 Wood-Cut Sketches. (DelteilNo. 29) 

First state. Proof on old Dutch paper. Prom the 
collection of Alfred Le Brun. The block was cut 
by Jean-Frangois Millet himself and was engraved 
on the back of the wood-block of the Woman Fill- 
ing Water-Cans (D. No. 32). It was one of his 
very first attempts at wood-engraving. 

52 Wood-Cut Sketches. (Delteil No. 29) 

The entire block, including the superfluous parts, 
inked over. Proof in black ink on soft Japan. 

53 Peasant Digging. (DelteilNo. 31) 

Only state. Engraved on wood by Millet himself 
in 1863. Proof in black ink on ribbed paper. The 
superfluous wood around the figure has been inked 
as well as the lines of the figure itself. 

"We have made an attempt at wood-cut, the Little Dig- 
ger, that you know, and the result is very good. I will 
slip in a few proofs in the first parcel that I send." 

Jean-Francois Millet, "Letter to Alfred Sensier." 

54 Peasant Digging. (DelteilNo. 31) 

Proof in brownish ink on Japan paper. The lines 
of the figure and a border line around the block 
alone have been inked. 

"I want to say strongly and completely all that is neces- 
sary. What is feebly said had better not be said at all, 
for then things are, as it were, spoiled and robbed of 
their charm. But I have the greatest horror .of useless 
accessories, which, however brilliant they may be, can only 
weaken the subject and distract attention." 

Jean-Francois Millet, "Letter to Alfred Sensier." 
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55 Woman Filling Water-Cans. (DelteilNo. 32) 

Only state. Drawn on the wood by Millet in 1854 
and engraved by his brother Pierre. Proof in 
black ink on Japan paper. 

In this print, as in the subsequent two, the Shep- 
herdess Seated and the Digger Leaning on 'his 
Spade, the design was drawn on wood by Jean- 
Francois Millet and actually cut by his brothers, 
Pierre and Jean-Baptiste. It is, however, cus- 
tomary to consider them the work of Jean-Fran- 
cois, especially since he exercised a close supervision 
over the engraving. Furthermore we may consider 
them Millet's work in the same way that we con- 
sider Diirer's wood-cuts as the product of Diirer's 
hand, though none of them were actually cut by 
the master. 

56 Woman Filling Water-Cans. (DelteilNo. 32) 

Proof in brown ink on ribbed paper. 

"In the Woman drawing Water I have tried to show 
that she is neither a water carrier nor yet a servant, but 
simply a woman drawing water for the use of her house- 
hold — to make soup for her husband and children. . . . 
I have avoided, as I always do, with a sort of horror, 
everything that might verge on the sentimental. On the 
contrary, I have tried to make her do her work simply 
and cheerfully, without regarding as a burden this act 
which, like other household duties, is part of her daily 
task and the habit of her life. I have also tried to make 
people feel the freshness of the well, and to show by its 
ancient air how many generations have come there be- 
fore her to draw water." 

Jean-Frangois Millet, "Letter to Alfred Sensier." 

57 Shepherdess Seated. (DelteilNo. 33) 

Only state. Proof in black ink on warm toned pa- 
per. See note under 55. 

"A woodcut in antique style, drawn by Millet and en- 
graved by his brother Jean-Baptiste. In an undulating 
and desolate landscape, with a couple of trees in the far 
distance, a young shepherdess, in a linen cap and great 
hooded cloak, is pasturing her sheep. She is seated on 
a little mound holding her heavy staff, as a support, be- 
tween her bosom and the soil with one hand, and steady- 
ing herself in her seat with the other. Her face and 
attitude express a patient resignation. The effect of soli- 
tude conveyed in the design is very striking indeed." 

W. E. Henley, "Jean-Francois Millet." 

58 Shepherdess Seated. (DelteilNo. 33) 

Proof in black ink on Holland paper. 

"I cannot describe the full expressiveness of its simple 
silhouette, for everything depends upon this. Another 
and even more striking example is the large wood-engrav- 
ing of Millet's Shepherdess, which I saw at your place 
last year and of which I still have the most vivid recol- 
lection." 

Vincent Van Gogh, "Letter to kis Brother Theodore." 
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59 Digger Leaning on His Spade. (Delteil No. 34) 
Only state. Engraved in 1874 from the drawing by 
Jean-Frangois Millet, by his brother Pierre. Proof 
in black ink on thin Japan. See note under 55. 

"In cultivated land sometimes — as in places where the 
ground is barren — you see figures digging and hoeing. 
From time to time one raises himself and straightens his 
back and wipes his forehead with the back of his hand. 
'Thou shalt eat bread in the sweat of thy brow.' Is this 
the gay and playful kind of work that some people will 
have us believe? Nevertheless for me it is true humanity 
and great poetry." 

Jean-Francois Millet, "Letter to Alfred Sensier," 



60 Digger Leaning on His Spade. (Delteil No. 34 ; 
Proof in brown ink on ribbed paper. 



DRAWINGS 

61 The Cooper. 

Drawing in red chalk on white paper. Stamped 
J. F. M. From the Inglis collection. Kindly lent 
for this exhibition. Height 16 inches; width 11 
inches. 

"I have been reproached for not observing the detail; I 
see it, but I prefer to construct the synthesis which as 
an artistic effort is higher and more robust. You re- 
proach me with insensibility to charm; why, I open your 
eyes to that which you do not perceive, but which is 
none the less real : the dramatic." 

Jean-Francois Millet. 



62 The Fagot Gatherer. 

Crayon drawing on grayish paper. Signed J. F. 
Millet. From the Jean Dollfus collection. Exhib- 
ited at the Paris Exposition in 1900. Lent by 
Knoedler & Company. Height 14% inches; width 
11% inches. 

"And he also painted, and painted as he found them, 
men and women about him: sawing wood and binding 
fagots; ploughing and reaping and sowing; planting and 
delving; keeping sheep and herding cattle, and driving 
geese and leading horses; beating clothes in the stream, 
carrying water from the wells, and cutting timber in the 
forest glades; renewing and strengthening impressions 
of his younger years and accumulating a store of facts 
and truths for future service and the realization of his 
ideal." 

W. E. Henley, "Jean-Francois Millet." 
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63 The Road Mender. 

Crayon drawing on grayish paper heightened with 
Chinese white. From the A. Bouart collection. 
Lent by Knoedler & Co. Height I6V4, inches ; 
width 11% inches. 

"To paint men in the sincerity of their nature and their 
habits, at their work, accomplishing their civic and 
domestic duties, with their actual countenances, above all 
without posturing ; to surprise them in the undress of 
their consciousness, as an aim of general education : such 
seems to me to be the real starting point of modern art." 

P. J. Proudhon. 

64 Willow Copse in Spring. 

Crayon study. With the stamp J. F. Millet. 
Upon the reverse a masterly drawing of a farm- 
yard corner. Height 9 inches; width 14% inches. 

"If you could but see how beautiful the forest is I I run 
there whenever I can, at the end of the day when my 
work is done, and each time I come back crushed. The 
calm and grandeur are tremendous, so much so that at 
times I find myself really frightened. I do not know 
what the trees are saying to each other. It is something 
which we cannot understand because we do not speak 
their language, that is all; but I am quite sure of this — 
they do not make puns." 

Jean-Francois Millet, "Letter to Alfred Senaier." 

65 The Stile. 

Crayon study on gray paper. This fine drawing 
was reproduced in the ' ' Corot and Millet ' ' Special 
Issue of The International Studio, 1903. Height 
11% inches; width 8% inches. 

"He set to work making studies and noting his impres- 
sions — finding the days no more than five minutes long — 
and conveying to canvas every circumstance in the nature 
of his new environment, whether animate or inanimate, 
until he had made the whole neighborhood his own, from 
the strange wilderness of the Reine-Blanche to the 
swarded slopes of the Bois-d'Hiver, from the dead town 
of Chailly-en-Biere to the moated grange of Fleury. He 
painted the brackens and the huge immemorial rocks, 
the secular beeches and oaks, the big pines and airy 
birches, the glades and long avenues, the solemn skies 
and vasty distances, water and herbage and cloud, waste 
land and ploughed land and meadow." 

W. E. Henley, "Jean-Francois Millet." 

66 Hillside Pasture. 

Crayon study on gray paper, with the stamp 
J. F. M. Height 9 inches; width 13 inches. 

67 Shepherd at Edge of a Wood. 

Crayon drawing. Height 7 inches; width 9 inches. 
This drawing has also been attributed to Charles 
Jacque. 
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68 The Pig Killers. 

Finished pencil drawing on greenish paper, with 
Millet's stamp J. F. M. Height 2% inches; width 
3% inches. 

A study for the painting of the same name. 
Although small in size, this beautiful little drawing 
is even more spirited than the completed oil paint- 
ing. On the reverse are several fine studies of 
peasants standing. 

69 An Offering to Pan. 

Pencil drawing, with Millet's stamp J. F. M. 
Height 1114 inches; width 7% inches. Satyrs with 
attendant nymphs are decorating the statue of Pan. 

70 A Farmstead. 

Drawing in pen and bistre on yellowish paper. 
Shadows have been washed in with the brush and 
further defined with the crayon. Height 4% 
inches; width 7% inches. 

71 A Normandy Farmhouse. 

Drawing in pen and bistre on yellowish paper, 
heightened with a wash and touches of crayon. 
Height 4% inches; width 7 inches. 

72 The Village Church. 

Drawing in pen and bistre, heightened with touches 
with green and black crayons, on thin paper. 
Height 4 inches; width 6% inches. 

This would seem to be a study for Millet's oil 
painting of the Parish Church at Greville. 
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